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motive for every action, however commendable. There is no 
better omen for the future than to see gifted clergymen, both 
here and in Europe, waging war against the degrading preju- 
dices of the day, and laboring to convince the world that 
empty traditional professions can never serve as substitutes for 
the Jiving consistent soul of virtue in action throughout tie 
long course of men's lives. To prove that Dr. Bellows is ably 
supported in his independent views by other clergymen of 
great ability, we beg to give the following extract from Dr. 
Donaldson, in his recent and learned work on "Chbistian 
Obthodoiy :". 

■ u Wisdom is not justified of her children when they exhibit their 
religion in a peevish and morose austerity. We shall best see this, if 
we revert to the figure in accordance with which the children of wis- 
dom are described as children of light. Now, light is essentially 
cheerful ; sour and petulant tempers forever dwell in gloom of their 
own creating. Christianity, which manifests itself, whenever it has a 
genuine existence, in peace, joy, hope, and love, can have no fellow- 
ship with that sodden and comfortless heart which welcomes all mer- 
riment with a growl of disapprobation. And yet to many, to very 
many, of those who believe themselves to be the only true children of 
heavenly wisdom, all unconstrained cheerfulness appears as some- 
thing near akin to a guilty disregard of religion. Those who have 
read history are aware that this was essentially the characteristic of 
the so-called Puritans of the seventeenth century. They regarded all 
recreations as sinful. To their fierce and sullen temper the most 
harmless diversions were tinged with criminality, and they were never 
contented except when they were thoroughly miserable themselves, and 
utterly offensive to all around them. Unfortunately, the race is by no 
means extinct. We still find in this country, and even in our own 
church, many who mistake a stupid disregard of all that is beautiful, 
cheerful, and attractive, for a purely spiritual frame of mind, and who 
confuse between the wayward fretfulness of their own melancholic 
disposition, and the solemn infinences of an ever present fear of God. 
Let those who have Been how such persons spend the Sunday tell us 
whether wisdom is justified of her children. Truly one might say, 
that with many of them religion was another name for bad temper; 
and it would not be a new case in the history of self-deception, if 
those who were unable to contend successfully with a physical infir- 
mity 'were to gratify their conceit by promoting it to the rank of a 
spiritual influence. While it is quite certain that this assumption of 
Puritanical and Pharisaical austerity produces a malignant effect on 
the religious tendencies of all who are brought within its reach, the 
true children of wisdom are still more impressed with a sense of the 
injury which it inflicts on the moral character of the young. Expe- 
rience tella us that many of the worat profligates, and many of those 
who have grown up with an unalterable distaste for religion, have 
belonged to families in which Christianity has appeared only under 
the form of a morose melancholy. The young are naturally cheerful, 
and their very instincts tell them that mirth ..cannot be always sinful ; 
and if, as too often happens, they discern the slighted hypocrisy, or 
even inconsistency behind the gloomy veil, of Pharisaical sanctity, 
their faith is Weakened, perhaps expelled for .ever. A religion, the 
first author of which mingled freely in the social festivities of his age 
and country, is not falsified by those who indulge in innocent amuse- 
ments suited to their position and circumstances." 

William Cullen Bryant, Esq. — In another column will be 
found some lately published lines from the hitherto almost 
silent poetical pen of Mr. Bryant. As Mr. Bryant is now on 
his way to Europe, and as he is one of the very few who eher- 
ishejB a general interest in everything affecting our national char- 
acter, it is Dot out of place for The OaAYONto mention specially 
the name of one of its most generous frieDds. From the very 
commencement of its publication, Mr. Bryant has done every- 



thing in his power to advance its interests, and to aid that 
direction and give that advice to its conductors whioh has been 
most in accordance with its prosperity. "We have, therefore, to 
send with him and his family our very best wishes for their 
health and pleasure, as well as for a safe return to their native 
land. 

As Mr. Bryant proposes visiting the romantic land of Spain, 
we look forward to the publication of his letters in the Evening 
Post with a great deal of interest. Mr. Bryant possesses 
earnestness and energy to a degree not often seen even in a young 
man, which qualities, with rare good taste, joined to maturity of 
years, knowledge, and judgment, not only make him. an excel- 
lent travelling companion, but a most reliable observer and 
narrator. 

State snturttg % f mfes. 

When a pleasant guest announces at breakfast that he shall 
leave you to-day (you to resume your woDted routine, he to go 
back to his plodding profession), the mutual pleasures of your 
intercourse work a double regret, and you part sympathetically 
sorry, while the pains of absence are not a little alleviated by 
his leaving behind him the echo of his accustomed song. So 
Barry Cornwall leaves us in the book before us :* 
" Never again, unless some spirit of night, 
That will not be denied, command my pen, 
Never again shall I essay to write." 
Some of this volume he sung thirty and forty years ago, and 
some has been but recently written — it all has the same impet- 
uous spirit, where he is too much in a hurry to be affected, or 
more than throw in carelessly a phrase that- studious labor 
might have welded to verse without a joint. With no marked 
originality of thought, he does not essay UDwonted phrases ; 
his language, always good, is even sometimes unrefreshing from 
a sort of testiness. Has not the reader sometimes felt the 
unpleasantness in having his sense of surprise mentally fore- 
stalled in the moral certainty he feels, when one verse ends 
with lingers, that its mate will follow with fingers? Precisely 
this we have experienced in reading these poems — the form the 
thought takes at commencement is a sure admonition of its 
conclusion. We lack that very enjoyable delight of a first 
sight, when we experience sensations that we never did before. 
It must be expected in an author who has been so long before 
the world as Proctor has, that ifc has become somewhat familiar 
with him, and knows his manner; but still we expect some- 
thing beneath the manner that will not always be the same. 
Barry Cornwall, as well as he writes, has written about enough, 
and anything that he might further pen will not give so much 
delight to his contemporaries as what he shall leave behind hiia 
will afford to successive generations. 

One of the Dramatic Scenes demands particular attention, 
namely, Michael Angelo. The great painter is with his pupils. 
He instructs one about making a copy : 

Mar net the thought which thou dost gaze upon, 

Translating it in blind obedience; 

But steal its spirit as old Prometheus won 

From Phcebus' fiery wheels the living light. *" 

It is not dainty shadows, nor harlot hues 

{Though fluhed with sunset, like Vecelli's gauds), 

* "Dramatic Scenes," with other poems, now first printed. By Barry Oorn. 
wall. Boston ; Ticknor & Fields. 1867. With a portrait. 
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Will make a Painter. Take great heed the mind 
Live in the eye, and the wild appetite 
Breathe through the bosom, and the sinewy shape 
Come near me. Mark ! do not thou miss that turn. 

Kaffaelle enters and looks at MichaeVs Faiinut. 

Thou shouldat paint 

Gods, my good Michael, and leave earth to me. 
Michael. The children and the women thou wilt have ; 
What need to ask what thou hast won already. 

The Pope Enters. 

Thine is a tedious art : is't not so, Michael ? 

Mich. 'Tis hard to compass. 

Pope. Urn ! and slow to line. 

Mlsh. True; but it Uvea for aye. 

Raff. Eight ! like Renown, 

Which clothes with sun and life the deeds of men ; 

Building on earth a world which may outlast 

Its strong foundation. Give me Fame or earth ; 

And when 1 leave sweet earth, a finer sphere, 

Where Beauty breathes through endless summer morns. 

Let me have voices, too, heart- wakening words, 

AH touched like pictures with the soul of thought : 

So will I dream over Elysian flowers, 

And listen to music and quaff nectar-dew, 

And lie in the light of love,' and paint for ever. 

Mich. Now I would rather lie on some vast plain, 

And hear the wolves upbraiding the cold moon, 

Or on a rock when the blown thunder comes, 

Booming along the wind. My dreams are nought, 

Unless the gentler figures fierce ones mix ; 

Giants with angels, Death with Life, Despair 

With Joy : evea the "Great One comes in terror 

To me, apparelled like the fiery storm. 

Some spirits there are, all earth, which only thrive 

In wine and laughter. But my nature seeks 

Darkness and night, Power, or the death of Power. 

A mountain riven — a palace sacked — a town 

Rent by an earthquake — famine; plague; 

Earth running red with blood, or deluge-drowned : 

These are my dreams ; and sometimes, when my brain 

Is calm, I lie awake and think of God. 

A vision comes which has no shape ; 

None, though I strain my sight, and strive to draw 

Some mighty fashion on the trembling dark, — 

'Tis gone : — again I draw, again 'tis flown ; 

And so I toil in vain. 

Pope. But thou must dream again for me, good Michael. 

Mich. I'll do my best ; but thought is as a root 

That strikes which way it will through the dark brain : 
I cannot force' t. 

Raff. Wilt thou paint — a world ? 
Make it fresh and fair. 

Mich. I'll make it bare. 

Like man when he comes forth, a naked wretch, 
So shall his dwelling be, — the barren soil. 

Pope. This must not be. It is not writ i' The Book. 

Mich. Pardon me. 1 must choose my own poor thought. 
Which way Boever it turn. 

* * * * • * 

Raff. Now for thine Eve. 

Mich. Um ! Must there be a woman? 

Raff. Must ! — thou wouldst paint a barren world indeed. 

Thou never lovedst. 
Mich. I have. Nay, I love still — mine art. 



The Capture of Anhawan. — "We extract the following inci- 
dent of early New England history from Ohurch ? s account of 
Philip's War, a book which we wonld commend to those 
artists who complain that they cannot find in American annals 
subjects for artistic illustration. The account of the capture of 
Annawan is quaintly, but most thrillingly and picturesquely 
told. Capt. Church was a commander in the service of the 
colonists, in the Indian war of 1675, commonly known as 
Philip's War. He was a man of noble courage, and simple 
mind. His name became a terror to the Indians, and the 
part he took in this, the most important of our aboriginal con- 
flicts, contributed very materially to its successful issue.; Church, 
at the time of tbe commencement of the expedition against 
Annawao, had just been engaged in the skirmish which ended ' 
in the death of Philip. He then took captive an old Indian, j 
one of Philip's men, whom he induced to pilot him to Ahna- 
wan's camp. We give the story in the quaint language in 
which it is written. Church asked his small band if they would 
" go with him and make Annawan a visit. They answered, one and 
all, yes ; but withal told him that they knew thin Captain Annawan 
was a great soldier, that he had been a valiant warrior under ABuhma^- 
quin, Philip's father, and that he had been Philip's chieftain all the 
war; a very subtle man, of great resolution, and had often said he 
would never be taken alive by the English. And moreover, they knew 
the company with bim were resolute fellows. Told him also that 
after so many brave deeds, it would be a pity to throw away his life 
at last. Captain Church said be had long sought a chance to meet 
Annawan, and he would not now miss. He then asked the cap- 
tured Indian, who was an old man, if he would pilot him to Annawan. 
He answered, that be having spared his life, he was bound to serve 
him. Church bade him move on then, and they followed. The old 
man would so out-travel them, that he would sometimes be out of 
sight; and, looking over his shoulder, and seeing them behind, he 
would halt. Just before dark, the old man halted, saying that it was ■ 
not safe to proceed, as at that hour the enemy always sent out bis 
scouts to see if the coast was' clear. When it began to grow dark, the . 
old man stood up amidst the tired group,- when Captain Church asked ' 
him if he would take a gun and fight for him. He bowed very low, 
and prayed him not to impose such a thing upon him as to fight 
against Annawan, his old friend. ' But I will,' said he, * go along 
with you, and lay hand upon any one who offers to harm you.' 

" It being now dark, they marched close together ; anon they heard 
a noise. The Captain seized the old man with his hand, and asked 
his own men what noise they thought it might be. They concluded it, 
to be the pounding of a mortar. The Indian having given Church a 
description of the place where Annawan now lay, and the difficulty of 
getting at him,* and being sensible that they were pretty near them, 
with two of his men he crept to tbe edge of the rocks, from whence he 
could see their camps. He saw three companies of Indians at a little 
distance from each other, being easily discerned by the light of their 
camp fires. He saw also the great Annawan, who had formed his 
camp or kenneling-place, by felling a tree under the Bide of the great 
cliff, and setting a row of birch bushes up against it, where he himself, 
his son, and some of his chiefs had taken up their lodgings, and made 
great fires without them, and had their pots and kettles boiling and 
spits roasting. Their arms he dUcovered also, all set together in a 
place fitted for the purpose, standing up together in a crutch, and a 
mat placed over them, to keep them from.the dew. The old Annawan's '■' 
feet and his son's head were so near the arms as almost to touch 

* This interesting place is to this day frequently visited by the curious. It Is 

situated about ten miles from Providence, Rhode Island, and is known as Anna- 
wan's Rock. A huge mass of irregular ledge, surrounded by swamp, rises gradu- 
ally on one side to au abrupt cliff, and on the other fails away in rugged masses 
into the swamp. The fissures of the rock are filled with underbrush. The place 
is now, as of old, diflBcult of access, the approach being over logs and through 
miry mud. 
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them. The rocks were so steep that it was impossible to get down 
only as they, lowered themselves by the boughs and tho bushes that 
grew in the cracks of the rock. Captain Church, creeping back again 
to .the old man, asked him if there was a possibility of getting at them 
by. some. other. way. He answered 'No.' That he and all who be- 
longed to Annawan were ordered to come that way to avoid the danger 
of being shot. Captain Church then ordered the old man and his 
daughter to go down foremost with their baskets on their backs, that 
when Annawan saw them with their baskets he should not mistrust 
the' 1 intrigue. Captain' Church and his handful of men crept down 
too, "under the shadow of the two and their baskets. Church crept 
behind the old man; with his hatchet in his hand, and stepping over 
theyoung man's head to the arms. The young Annawan, discerning 
of him, whipped bis blanket over his head, and shrunk up in a heap. 
' The old Captain Annawan started up on his breech, and cried out 
'Howoh' (I am taken); and, despairing of escape, threw himself 
back again and lay. silent, until Captain Church bad secured all the 
arms. And having secured that company, he sent his soldiers to the 
other camps, who told them .that the Captain Annawan was taken, 
and that they had better quietly submit ; but if they resisted, Captain 
Church with his, great army would destroy them all. Told them also 
if. they would keep every man in his place, they would assure them of 
the same kind treatment that they had had themselves. Now being 
old acquaintances, and many of them relations, they gave heed to this 
counsel.; so complie J, and gave up their arms, both their guns and 
Hatchets-. 

" Things being so far settled, Church asked Annawan what he had 
for supper, for, said he, I have come to sup with you. ' Tau bat,' 
said Annawan, and bade his woman get Capt. Church some supper. 
He then turned to Church and asked him which he preferred cow beef 
or horse beef. Church chose the cow beef. With this and the dried 
green corn, which the old squaws were pounding in the mortar while 
they -were sliding down the rocks, he made a very hearty aupper. 
And this pounding in the mortar proved lucky for Captain Church, for 
when the old squaw pounded they moved, and when she ceased they 
halted. Church now lay down to sleep, but after awhile looked up, 
and found his watchman asleep; Annawan was looking at him with 
his eyes wide open. At length Annawan cast off his blanket, and 
With no more clothes on than his small breeches, walked a little way 
back from the camp. Church fearing treachery, got all the guns close 
to Him, and crowded himself close under young Annawan, so that one 
could not be shot without the other. Soon he saw Annawan coming 
irithe bright moonlight, having something in his bands. He fell upon 
hiS'khees before Captain Church, and speaking in plain English, said, 
'iGreat Captain, you have killed Philip, and conquered his country; 
for I believe I and my company are. all who now war against the Eng- 
lish, and so the war being ended, these things belong to. you.' Then 
opening his pack he pulled out Philip's belt, curiously wrought with 
wampum, being nine inches broad, with white and black warnpum in. 
various figures, and flowers and pictures of many birds and beasts. 
This, when hung upon Church's shoulders, reached bis ankles : and 
another belt of wampum which Philip was wont to put on his head. 
It had two flags on the back part, and another small belt, with a star 
npon it, all edged with red hair, got in the Mohog country. He then 
milled out two horns of glazed powder and a red cloth blanket. He 
told Captain Church that these were Philip's royalties, with which 
he adorned himself when he sat in state, that he was happy to give 
them to Church. They spent the remainder of the night in discourse. 
Annawan gave an account of bis successes in the wars of Philip's 
father against many nations."- 

It is a pit; that a conversation so interesting as this mast 
have been, could not have been preserved. Bnt Ohnrch is 
silent npon it, from what motive we can only conjecture. 

We believe the belts and other relics given by Annawan to 
Ohnrch are now in the possession of the Worcester Antiqua- 
rian Society, Massachusetts. 



AN INVITATION TO THE COUNTRY. 

All day, from shrubs by our Summer dwelling, 

The Easter sparrow repeat* his song ; 
A merry warbler, he chides the blossoms, 

The idle blossoms, that sleep so long. 

The blue-bird chants from the elm's long branches, 

A hymn to welcome the budding year; 
The south wind wanders from field to forest, 

And softly whispers, " The Spring is here !" 

Come, daughter mine, from the gloomy city, 

Before these lays from the elm have ceased ; 
The violet breathes by our door as sweetly 
As in the air of her native East. 

Though many a flower in the wood is waking, 

The daffodil is our door-side queen ; 
She pushes upward the sward already, 

To spot with sunshine the early green. 

No lays so joyous as these are warbled 

From wiry prison in maiden's bower; 
No pampered bloom of the green-house chamber 

Has half the charm of the lawn's first flower. 

Tet these sweet lays of the early season, 

And these fair sights of its sunny days, 
Are only sweet when we fondly listen, 

And only fair when we fondly gaze. 

There is no glory in star or blossom 

Till looked upon by a loving eye : 
There is no fragrance in April breezes 

Till breathed with joy as they wander by. 

Come, Julia dear, for the sprouting willows, 
The opening flowers, and the gleaming brooks, 

And hollows green in the sun are waiting 
Their dower of beauty from thy glad looks. 
Harper's Weekly.] William C. Bryant. 

Being pertinent to and excited by our " Studies among the 
Leaves," we insert the following in this place : 
Dear Crayon : 

I noticed an extract in your " Studies " of last month, which may 
mislead a student who has not fully determined with Socrates, that 
Truth is possible, that Beauty is real, and right essentially different 
from wrong. It is unfortunately true, that our " preference for one 
class of beautiful objects over others depends more upon the associa- 
tions amongst which we happen to be thrown and the language and 
tone of thought current amongst those upon whose judgments we 
have been taught to rely, than upon any essential superiority in the 
objects themselves, or principles inherent in our minds." The " prin- 
ciples inherent in our own minds " are too often over-laid or quite obliter- 
ated by custom and association. Thus the Hindoo mother does noc 
hesitate to sacrifice her children to the river-god, although in so doing 
she yields to a " tone of thought current amongst those on whom" she 
has been taught to rely, and abandon the inherent principles of mater- 
nal piety. It is indeed ',' hard to fix upon that which is most worthy 
of admiration," and this difficulty makes the labor of life for a con- 
sclentous artist. We strive, by all comparison, by all purification of our 
natures, to determine what is worthy, and though it be " impossible 
to lay down any general and incontrovertible canons," to which men 
are bound to conform their tastes, we find atl sincere lovers of beauty 
continually seeking and approaching such a standard. In our weak- 
ness we find no perfect law; but nobility of mind is distinguished 
from degradation by its firm recognition of higher and lower kinds of 
of excellence, by its conviction that worth, right and beauty are not 
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capricious or fluctuating, that they cannot be brought to us, but we 
must leave our earl/ preferences behind to go to tBem. ' The sophist 
maintained against Socrates, that opinion is the measure of right and 
of truth. It is the same old heresy in a new form which unsettles the 
morals of Art, declares that to be beautiful which flatters the " tone 
of thought current" in any period, and makes the artist a follower, 
not a leader of the people. In the course of his development a man 
leaves many and many a "preference" behind as unworthy, and all 
high demanding minds are easily united by their approximation to 
that perfect standard which has never been found. They all look in 
one direction, with one aim. A man's taste only reveals the stage 
of his progress, bis degree of culture, the kind of excellence which he 
has risen to appreciate, and our catholicity or hospitality to every 
order of merit will not suffer from the rigor of that demand which 
every noble student makes upon himself. We must regard trifles as 
trifles or sanity is lost. What is honesty but this constant explora- 
tion of the sources of our pleasure; this examination of our estimates, 
this resolution never to yield to the popular demand for beauty of 
texture, of surface, of effect, and conform our judgment to the vulgar 
or material standard to the physical, which alone erects itself against 
the metaphysical. For, consider that there are but these two planes; 
that of the senses, which is explored by physics; that of the spirit, 
from which every report is a piece of metaphysics. Judge in which 
of these lies the secret of Art. It is true the spiritual laws are not 
easily apprehended and disclosed ; but we shall not, therefore, fall 
back into materialism, and regard virtue and beauty as names, be- 
cause we cannot handle and measure them, or because no man has 
shown in theory or practice a perfect and final example of either. How 
shall we dare bring this indifferentism into the presence of such a man 
as our own Cheney, who died the other day exulting in the prospect of 
going nearer to the standard he had sought so singly ? How reconcile it 
with his practice who would not paint the portrait of a bad man, would 
not throw a garland on a dung-hill, or attempt to recommend essential 
deformity by surrounding it with a superficial and deceptive charm of 
treatment? Was ever man more hospitable to every kind of merit 
than this great seeker, who stood Maddened in the midst of that senti- 
mentality and melo-dramatic picturesqueness, that love of exterior 
qualities and absence of design, which degrades the Art he honored ? 

Our works will be tinsel, will be baubles, and will continue to suffer 
merited contempt from all earnest lovers of beauty, till we cease to 
regard our own attainment as a *'* measure " of the right enjoyment of 
Nature and Art. He who looks highest will be humblest, while he is 
firmest, and they are always farthest from dogmatism who regard the 
spirit of every work. Our choice is neither arrogance nor pretension, 
for he who begins to choose knows well that he must go forward and 
abandon the liking of to-day as he has outgrown that of yesterday. 
The standard is always high above us. It rises faster than we can fol- 
low, but we shall not, therefore, turn away from it, and sit down 
satisfied with the nearest sensation. A man may compress and 
exhaust the savor of meat, he may quickly learn all that is to be 
known of any sensible object; but for the sake of this poor satisfac- 
tion he will not remain in the sphere of the physical and compre- 
hensible, although beauty has never been, and never will be, com- 
pressed, or denned, or described. To this " hard or impossible" task 
this discovery of the absolute standard in intellect, in morals, in Art, 
we devote ourselves forever at the saint's shrine for unattainable per- 
fection as poets, to suggest the inexpressible, as man in all his worthy 
activity endeavors to realize a manhood of which there is no example. 
Yours, truly. 

J. G. B. Brows. 

Chapman's Ameeioan Dbawing Book.* — The first three 
numbers of this valuable work have been some time before the 
publio (see The Crayon for February 21, 1855). The num- 
bers already published contain " Primary Instructions," " Rndi- 
* Published by J. 8. Redfield. ' ■ — - — - 



ments of Drawing," "Elements of Geometry;" and "Perspec- 
tive." We have now to add the fourth number, lately issued, 
which treats of " Sketching from Nature" and "Painting." 
Mr. Chapman, in his usually clear style, sets forth in this num- 
ber the difficulties and dangers attending false notions of Art, 
as well as the true principles by which these can be detected, 
and the path of the studeDt rendered as smooth as the nature 
of the teacher's office will permit. He treats of the difference 
between a "study and a sketch," the proper value of copying, 
the difficulties that appertain to materials of all kinds, as well 
as their relative usefulness. He also treats of the obstacles in 
the way of the artistic representation of Nature, such as .the, • 
puzzles of perspective and anatomy, the errors of haste, pre- 
conceived ideas, etc., so bewildering to beginners. The detail 
of thought he exhibits in clearing up these mysteries is as 
admirable as it is remarkable, for there is no impediment, real 
or imaginary, to which the student is liable that he does not 
foresee and substantially provide for. The engravings in this 
number are generally admirable specimens of the art of wood 
engraving. The series comprises drawings by Allstob, Horatio 
Greenougb, Cole, Jarvis, Durand, and Kensett, besides several 
fac-simile drawings after the old masters, including Raphael, 
Titian, Salvator Rosa. Berghem, etc. In addition to these must 
be named the illustrative drawings from the author's own hand, 
which are among the most attractive of all. 

In continuation of our " Studies " we give the following let- 
ter from our country correspondent : 

Fort W , .2f"ay, 1857. 

My Dear Crayon : ■■■ ' ■ 

In packing my valise, in anticipation of a few days' sojourn- 
here among the guns, I slipped in beside my portfolio a new 
book,* which I thought might agreeably occupy some vacant- 
hour, knowing also that I should be in daily communion for the 
while with one who was no stranger to such experiences as the" 
volume detailed. I gave the book the perusal it. demanded^ 
and was well satisfied with the survey that it afforded me, an<I 
handed it over to my friend, who brought it back to me one. 
evening just before the evening gun, when I was sitting alone 
at an embrasure that commanded a view of the distant city. 
I noticed a paper protruding from its leaves as he gave me the 
volume, and he had only remarked that some of the anecdotes, 
of the book had raised associative remembrances, and this was 
one of them, when a beat of the drum called him off* to -lite 
duties. The paper was as follows : ■ -- ' 

THE ABOMO .HAVENS. '.,. 



Grhn stared the Ice-fiend full in our face, 
"With a clutch as of death we felt his embrace, 
Ohill lay his palm on our wandering brain, 
Benumbing our senses, that never again 
Might writhe in their pain. 



Lunacy stole on our haunts of despair, 
Stole, till our eyes, like a wolfs in his lair, 
Rolled with a gleam, as the quick northern light ... .. 
Streaketh the scope of the drear Arctic night, . 
Flaming and bright. 

* "Arctic Adventures by Sea and Land, from the earliest date to' the last 
Expeditions," edited, by Epes Sargent Boston: Phillips, Sampson & Co; 1857.' 
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THE OEAYON. 



Long we bad watched, till body and mind 
Were weakened, for still as we watched, "we repined, 
When at last we discovered two ravens to stoop 
Down from their coarse, and with varying swoop, 
To light on oar poop. 



Long we beheld them, long through the gloom, 
Flitting around or perched on the boom — 
Shades bad they been, they, were welcome to share. 
"What we could offer,, though scanty : our fare-- ; 
For beguiling us there. : 



"Watched we the hound as they lured him away, 
To wheel in return and strike on his prey ; 
Watched their deep cunning and followed their flight 
Up to the cross-trees, then' far out of sight, 
Lost in the night. 

VI. 

How watching we longed, that the same glossy wing 
"Were ours for a while to meet the slow spring ; 
But first for a flight to that sought polar sky — 
Unknown but by birds that migrating fly — 
To hover thereby. .... 



Then far would wo sweep with a dizzying wheel, 
O'er the ico where the bear lies in watch for the seal ; 
"Where the walrus doth flounder, and the lone wolf prowl, 
Famished and bold, with his long dismal howl, 
Scaring the owl! 



We would stop by the cairns and adventurers' graves, 
And take a last glance at the flag where it waves 
From ships that forsaken lay nipped in the bay, 
"When wheeling aloft, wo would sweep far away, 
Seeking the day. 



0, Ravens, ye birds, of felicitous omen, 
That Odin, the war-god, lets loose on his foemen ; 
How ye struck at the maddening hosts of our brain, 
Till their fellest disorder, ye scattered amain, 
Blest, provident twain ! 

Dismal times were they, indeed, there in that ice-girt ship, 
through the long winter's night, when the blast from the pole 
swept so terrifically by, and when the jaws of almost famish- 
ing men were locked in their mental bewilderment. Birds of 
such gloomy forebodings as we of the green land account the 
black ravens to be, they came to tjiat disheartened band as the 
harbingers of light. They followed their winging with their 
eyes, and their minds rose upon the theme, and with exercise 
renovated their enfeebled strength. With a sweep of discovery 
they were led to survey, in their imagination, the Ultima Thole 
of their adventures. 

I dropped the paper and mused on the scene, so in contrast 
before me. The city lay veiled in a purple light. All was 
bright and goldeo. But there were signs about me, in the 
black mouths that gaped upon the approaching channels, that 



hinted at engulphing miseries. Man must fight, if not the 
elements, his dwn "kind. Warfare follows upon peace as tem- 
pest upon sunshine, and the speck in the horizon, as well as the 
contingencies of a future, must put us oh our guard, and teach 
ns to be prepared. " The snake lies rolled in the cheerful sun. 11 
The thought clung to me the next day, and I worked it ont in 
a little piece of verse, which is this : 

THE FORT. 

The birds upon the esplanade 

Sang sweetness to the evening sky, 

Beckoning, the musing sentry's eye, 
Who paced his beat in stiff parade. 

The hectic 6un as now it set, 
Did flake the wave with reddened gold ; 
Flushing the scuds that seaward rolled, 

Glanced swiftly on his bayonet. 

Purple the sails that late were white ; 

The sand beacli threw like glories back ; 

And in the steamer's writhing track, 
The foam did melt like solid light. 

Against a bank of clouds that lay 

To eastward, lol a pillared gleam 

Shot from its top a starry beam — 
A lifted finger o'er the bay. 

A flash 1 and quick a pearly smoke, 
Waved upward in the breeze's whiffs, 
And 'mong the caverns of the cliffs 

The evening gun responses woke. 

There are no groans within the fort, 

But only signs that such might be ; 

There are no foes upon the sea, 
Preparing for their hellish sport. 

No shoals of sharks awaiting blood 

Are lying by the frigate's keel ; 

No chains to make the war-ship reel, 
Sunken beneath the tiding flood. 

The grass grows green beneath the guns ; 
The flag its darting shadow flings, 
Now on the flowers that bloom in spring?, 

Now on the gifts of summer suns. 

Still keep they here this mock parade 

Of idle war, preserving all 

The routine of a battle call, 
On days of quiet sun and shade. 

Mayhap 'tis right — I doubt it not, 
For man must deal with wily man, 
Since power belongs to him, who can, 

And preparation is our lot 1 



W.J, 



Whatever is done skillfully appears to be done with ease ; 
and Art, when it is once matured to habit, vanishes from 
observation.— Johnson. 

A review of Winckelmann's Life and Works will appear in 
the next number. 



